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The pupils of both departments of the High School responded 
with alacrity to the Committee's invitation. More than three hun- 
dred of them attended, with their Principal, Mr. Charles C. Chase; 
and the singing by them of various patriotic and devotional pieces, 
under Mr. George F. Willey, Teacher of Music in the Public Schools, 
gave variety and increased interest to the exercises. 

"Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars sang, and the sea" 

- — as they sang on the night of the Landing — though here no star 
was visible, and no sea audible, as there may have been — 

"When a band of exiles moored their bark' 
On the wild New England shore." 

The Rev. Charles D. Barrows, Pastor of the Kirk Street Con- 
gregational Church, read the following selections from the Scriptures, 
which are here printed according to the "Geneva Version," the 
translation with which the Pilgrims were most familiar : — 

Scripture Readings by Mr. Barro^vs. 

Blessed be the man that trusteth in the Lord and whose hope the 
Lord is. 

For hee shal be as a tree that is planted by the water, which 
spreadeth out her roots by the riuer, it shal not feele when the 
heate commeth, but her leafe shal be greene and shal not 
care for the yeere of drought, neither shal cease from yeeld- 
ing fruit. 

The Lord had said unto Abram. Get thee out of thy 
countreey and from thy kinred and from thy father's house unto 
the land that I will shew thee. 

And I will make of thee a great nation and I will blesse 
thee and make thy name great and thou shalt be a blessing. 

For I knowe him that he will commaund his sonnes and 
his housholde after him that they keepe the way of the Lord, 
to doe righteousnesse and judgment that the Lord may bring upon 
Abraham that he hath spoken unto him. 

And Asa cried unto the Lord his God, and sayde. Lord it 
is nothing with thee to helpe, with many, or with no power: 



belpe us Lord our God, for wee rest on thee, and in thy 
name are we come against this multitude: Lord thou art our 
Grod, let not man preuaile against thee. 

If thou shalt ohey diligently the yoyce of the Lord thy 
God, and ohserue and doe all his commaundements which I 
commaund thee this day, then the Lorde thy God will set thee 
on high ahoue all the nations of the earth. 

And all these blessings shal come on thee and ouertake 
thee, if thou shalt obey the yoyce of the Lord thy God. 

Blessed shalt thou bee in the citie, and blessed also in the 
field. 

Blessed shal be the fruite of thy body, and the fniite of 
thy ground and the fruite of thy cattell, the increase of thy 
kine, and the fiockes of thy sheepe. 

Blessed shall be thy basket and thy dough. 

Blessed shalt thou be when thou commest in, and blessed 
also when thou goest out. 

The Lord shal cause thine enemies that rise against thee to 
fall before thy face: they shal come out against thee one way, 
and shal fiee before thee seuen wayes. 

The Lord shal commaunde the blessing to be with thee in thy 
storehouses, and in all that thou settest thine hande to and 
will blesse thee in the lande which the Lorde thy God giueth 
thee. 

The Lord shall make thee an holy people unto himselfe as 
he hath sworne unto thee, if thou shalt k^epe the commaunde- 
ments of the Lorde thy God, and walke in his wayes. 

Then, all people of the earth shall see that the name of 
the Lorde is called upon ouer thee and they ^hal be afrayd of thee. 

And the Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods, in the 
fruite of thy body, and in the fruite of thy cattell, and in the 
fruit of thy ground, in the lande which the Lorde sware unto 
thy fathers to giue thee. 

The Lord shal open unto thee his good treasure, even 
the heauen to giue raine unto thy land in due season, and to 
blesse all the worke of thine handes, and thou shalt lend unto 
many nations, but shall not borrowe thyselfe. 
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And the Lord shal make thee the head, and not the taile, 
and thou shalt be aboue only, and shalt not be beneath, 
if thou obey the commaundements of the Lord thy God, which 
I commaund thee this day, to keepe and to do them. 

But thou shalt not decline from any of the words which 
I commaund you this day, either to the right hand, or to the 
left, to goe after other gods to serue them. 

We haue heard with our eares, God: our fathers haue 
tolde us the workes that thou hast done in their dayes in the 
olde time. 

How thou hast driuen out the heathen with thine hand 
and planted them, howe thou hast destroyed the people and 
caused them to grow. 

For they inherited not the land by their owne sworde 
neyther did their owne arme saue them, but thy right hande 
and thine arme and the light of thy countenance, because 
thou diddest fauour them. 

He hath not dealt so with euery nation: 

Instead of thy Fathers shall thy children be. 

I will make thy name to be remembred through all gen- 
erations ; therefore shall the people give thankes unto thee world 
without ende. 

Lord thou hast bene our habitation from generation to* 
generation. 

Let thy worke bee seene toward thy servants, and thy 
glory upon their children. 

And let the beautie of the Lobdb our God bee upon us 
and direct thou the worke of our handes upon us, even direct 
the worke of our hands. 

9 

After reading the foregoing selections from the pro|>hets and 
psalms, Mr. Barrows offered Prayer. 

Mr. Cowley, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
then made the following introductory address. 

Remarks of Mr. Co^vley. 

During the two last years, a rapid succession of centennial anni- 
versaries has brought prominently to our notice the great thought 
of American Independence, which was fermenting in the colonial 
mind a hundred years ago. But the event we commemorate to- 



nigbt, brings into tbe foreground a tbougbt of a totally different 
character. In tbe times of tbe Pilgrims, the predominating pur- 
pose of tbe nations whose blood and brain we inherit, was, not 
tbe Independence, but tbe Colonization of America. 

Spain led tbe way, and her possessions in North and South 
America were so rich and so vast that she might well expect 
to be recognized as arbitress, not only of Cuba, Mexico and Peru, 
but of the whole Western Hemisphere. Portugal was not far 
behind Spain, for she held several of tbe richest colonies of the 
West Indies and further South, including the splendid empire of 
Brazil, whose enlightened emperor was a visitor among us a few 
months since. Other nations, such as Holland, then in tbe zenith 
of her power, and even Denmark and Sweden, engaged in Colo- 
nization, and prepared to dispute the supremacy of Spain in 
America. 

But tbe two most important powers, so far as we are con- 
cerned, were France and England. For a thousand years they 
had been rivals in tbe Old World, and now they became rivals 
in tbe New. 

The first French settlement was planted by tbe Huguenot 
leader, Jean Ribaut, in 1562, on tbe island of Port Royal in 
South Carolina; and many a time, during tbe late Civil War, 
it was my fortune to visit the remains of that old coquina fort 
where France gained be»r first foot-bold in America. Spain, which 
had meantime settled St. Augustine in Florida, was not well pleased 
with this French enterprize at Port Royal, and she shortly ex- 
tinguished tbe Port Royal Colony in tbe manner so graphically 
described by Dr. Parkman in his "Pioneers of France in tbe 
New Worid." 

Tbe second French settlement was planted sixteen winters 
prior to the landing at Plymouth, on tbe island of St. Croix, 
in Passammaquody Bay, by tbe celebrated De Monts, the same 
illustrious Frenchman who discovered our own Merrimack River. 

These French settlements both failed. Tbe four first English 
settlements also failed — that of Hatorask, North Carolina in 1585; 
that, of Ruanoake, Virginia, in 1586 ; that of Gosnold at Cuttyhunk 
in 1602 ; and that of Popbam at Kennebec in 1607. But though 
they failed again and again, both France and England were glori- 
ously successful in tbe end. 
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In the same year with Popham's failure, the first permanent 
English settlement was made at Jamestown in Virginia, and when 
the Jamestown colony was thirteen years old, then occurred the 
event which we commemorate to-night. 

Starting from these points, France and England, for more 
than a hundred years, ran neck-and-neek on this vast continental 
race-course ; and for a time it seemed not improhable that France 
would outrun England in the race of colonization. But one fine 
morning in September, 1759, a battle was fought behind the 
ramparts of Quebec, which terminated this long struggle' in favor 
of England, and the French flag was expelled from those vast 
territoiies now known as the Dominion of Canada. 

This victory, however, was not more fatal to France than to 
England ; for by expelling the French flag in 1759, General Wolfe 
unconsciously paved thp way for the expulsion of the English 
flag in 1781; and the surrender of Quebec distinctly foreshadowed 
the surrender of Yorktown. Had the French power continued in 
one part of America, in all human probability the English power 
would have continued in the other. But" no sooner did France 
find herself compelled to abandon her dream of French ascen* 
dency in America, than she set influences and agencies at work 
to extinguish the English power here also. . She finally succeeded, 
and a bevy of her generals^ including La Fayette, attended Wash- 
ington at Yorktown, and witnessed, with grim satisfaction, the ca- 
pitulation of Comwallis. Poetic justice was satisfied. Yorktown was 
the answer which France gave to the English demand for the 
surrender of Quebec. 

The mortification of the French over the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine, in our time, has scarcely been greater than the irritation 
of their ancestors over the loss of New France. Time however 
has entirely soothed this irritation; and the Frenchman who 
should be found bewailing the British conquest of Canada, would 
present almost as comical an object as Mark Twain weeping at 
the tomb of Adam. 

The same hand of time has also smoothed the mane of the 
British Lion, which was terribly ruffled by the disaster of York- 
town ; and no one who saw tie vast and various contributions 
of the British Empire to our recent Centennial Exposition, can 
doubt that the great body of the British people now look, as Lord 
Macaulay said he looked, with profound pleasure and .national pride 
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on the vigorous and splendid youth of this great people, whose 
veins are filled with their blood, whose minds are nourished by 
their literature, and on whom is entailed the rich inheritance of their 
civilization, their freedom, and their glory. 

It was written in the Book of Destiny, though no man of 
the Pilgrim time had the prophetic power to read it, that neither 
the lily-decked ensign of France, nor the meteor flag of England, 
nor any other European banner, should long float supreme on this 
soil, but that another and a grander ensign should be unfurled, "a 
banner with a strange device," the star-spangled banner of the em- 
bryotic American Union, embryotic then, but a living reality now, 
and destined, as we trust, to continue as long as the winds blow 
or the billows roll. 

The events to which I have thus briefly referred, suggest, 
as I tbink, the true solution of the question, much mooted in 
later times, What brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth? One might 
as well ask what brought those other settlers to Jamestown, or 
St. Croix, or Port Boyal, pr St. Augustine. Here lay a new world 
for the most part unoccupied, inviting colonization, and it was 
as natural for men to come and settle here as to embark in any 
other enterprize in life. The only wonder is, that the work of 
colonization was not begun earlier and pursued by thousands rather 
than by hundreds. 

But it has somehow come to pass, that, while the pur- 
poses of all other bands of colonists have been left ungarnished 
by fiction, the purposes of the men of Plymouth have been the 
subject of persistent falsification. We have been told, again and 
again, that they came to New England to found " a Church 
without a Bishop and. a State with a King." Others . would have 
us believe that Liberty of Conscience was the great desire of the 
Pilgrim heart. Mrs. Hemans sings, in verses that are as endur- 
ing as Plymouth Rock itself, 

"They sought a Faith's pure shrine.*' 

But whatever other impulses and whatever other purposes 
stirred the hearts and shaped the course of the Mayflower's band, 
we cannot doubt that, like their countrymen at Jamestown, 
they saw and cherished the bright vision of English supremacy 
in North America, and determined, by the blessing of God, to 
realize that vision as a fact. 
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In our times, History has been purged of many of the 
falsifications which were once accepted as facts. Myth after myth 
has vanished. The story of Pocahontas, ( for example, ) interced- 
ing to save the life of Captain John Smith, has been elimi- 
nated from the Jamestown annals, and a similar process of clar- 
ification has been applied, and will to-night he again applied, 
to the Pilgrim history. 

For two years, this city has been faithfully served, in the 
Board of Aldermen, by a native of Plymouth Colony, who has 
long made the history of that colony his study and delight: and 
by invitation of his colleagues in the City Council he will now 
favor us with some of the fruits of his learned researches. I 
have the pleasure of announcing the Hon. John A. Goodwin, 
the Orator of the Evening. 



OEATION. 



"A -people which takes no pride in the noble achievements of remote 
ancestors, will never achieve anything worthy to be remembered with 
pride by remote decendants." 

So says my Lord Macaulay, and herein speaks he wisely. Occupy- 
ing this point of time called the present, we naturally fix our eyes on the 
near future, the subject of our worthiest endeavor and hope. But we 
are not to forget the mighty past, with its abounding experiences — that 
great teacher, which instructs us as well by its myriad of failures and 
of experiments yet unsettled, as by the less array of its accomplished 
successes. The true worker, he who sows for others to reap, and builds 
that others may inhabit, seeks by the light of other days to avoid 
some of the evils that beset his race and to conduct it to some yet 
undiscovered good. 

In this retrospect, what shall we find more worthy of our attention 
than the history of our own state and people? Well was it, Mr. 
Chairman, for you who have done so much to cultivate among us a 
regard for our local history, to propose that in this great year of cele- 
brations, we should as a municipality, commence a series of annual 
commemorations of that great event which happened two hundred and 
fifty-six years ago, yesterday morning, at Plymouth Kock. 
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Lowell may well cherish this anniversary. That labor no longer 
knows its ancient disabilities and dishonor, that enterprize is encour- 
aged aqd industrial genius is a pathway to social and civil distinction, 
is due in no small degree to the Pilgrim Fathers — to their "just and 
equal laws/' to their joint participation in all the labors of their 
settlement, to the self-reliance they taught their children and the 
principle they established of giving each man credit according to his 
usefulness. Here, in this favorite seat of labor, famous throughout the 
earth for what skillful hands, strong arms and ingenious minds have 
brought to pass for the comfort of, humanity, should special honor be 

paid to those great yet humble »men, who emancipated themselves and 

• 

their posterity, from the traditions and humiliations that so degraded 
the useful arts in the olden time. 

But as we approach the history of the Pilgrim Fathers, we find it 
enveloped in a cloud of popular error, marvelous indeed when we con- 
sider our connection with the subject and the nearness to us of the 
evidence. We even train our children to misunderstand the matter. 
Our school-books are legion, constantly reminding us that of the mak- 
ing of books there is no end. Of this host, I have examined every 
accessible History of the United States, and have found a fund of 
"vast and varied misinformation," astonishing to contemplate. The 
search has revealed only one book of the kind, a little work by Col. 
Higginson, unused here, that treats the settlement of Plymouth with 
any fair degree of fullness and accuracy. 

The more pretentious works are little better. Neither Bryant 
and Gay, Bidpath or Austin, seem to think it necessary to study the 
the subject before writing upon it ; nor do authors of our more extensive 
works, if we except Palfrey, Barry, and with some exceptions, Ban- 
croft. Bradford, Young and Steele have made the story plain, but its 
students are few compared with the number of its critjps. The great 
historical writers of England are worse yet. NeaVs History of the 
Puritans clearly sets forth the theological part of the English history 
of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, but the knowledge does not appear 
in the pages of even Lords Macaulay and Mahon, Robertson, Marsden's 
Puritans or Anderson's Church of England in the Colonies. 
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The most common error is to speak of the Pilgrims as Puritans. 
Yet they never called themselves Puritans and were never known as 
such by their contemporaries. Puritan divines preached against them 
while they were in England ; Puritan tractarians assailed them while 
they halted in Holland^ and Puritan hostility nearly destroyed their 
settlement at Plymouth. In that day the term Puritan had a definite 
meaning, and it can with no propriety be applied to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Let us examine the difference. 

In 1603, James I, becoming King of England, attempted to set- 
tle the religious affairs of the country. He found the Protestants 
divided into three classes — the High Ritualists, the Puritans and the 
Separatists. 

The High Ritualists were then beginning to claim a divine au- 
thority for the form of government and the ceremonial of the Church of 
England. The king as the anointed head of the church on earth, was 
Christ's vicegerent. His civil authority was from a source no less ex- 
alted. Hence, they openly preached that the King was above all 
human law, that he might withdraw the most solemn promises made 
to his subjects in return for their most valuable concisions, and that 
he might annul even such laws as he had sworn to preserve and obey. 
He might at his pleasure take the lives and property of his j>eople, 
and whoever refused to obey him herein, subjected himself to eternal 
damnation. The King and the leading officers of the church, belonged 
to this section. There was also connected with it a body of men who 
did not accept its slavish doctrines as permanent, but looked for some 
day in the remote future when reforms might become desirable. 

The Puritans, on the other hand, held the church ceremonies to be 
mere matters of convenience, subject to alteration at pleasure, taking 
the same ground as that of the Episcopal Church of t>ur day. Some of 
the existing ceremonies they condemned, and they insisted on making 
the service more simple. They claimed the King to be a constitutional 
ruler, bound by the laws and his implied contracts ; if he transgressed, 
his agents and advisers were to be punished. Yet the Puritans 
were as devoted to the Church of England as was the other body. It 
was to them alike the only real church. Whatever reforms the Puri- 
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tan desired, he sought to make from within the church. Separation he 
denounced as schism — a deadly sin. Thus the Puritans were Episco- 
palians — the low-church wing of their day. Dr. Prince, the early 
annalist of Massachusetts Bay, says those who left the Church of 
England '^ost the name of Puritans and received that of Separatists." 

The Puritan leaders included not a few of the nohility. Many of 
the lower clergy and most of the capitalists and men of business, were 
among them, as also were proportionate numbers of the educated, ac- 
complished and fashionable people of the time. Gay courtiers, gallant 
cavaliers, renowned poets and persons of elegant leisure, were by no 
means scarce in the party. What an atrocious caricature is the Puri- 
tan as described by our popular writers ! A single fact is a sufficient 
summing up of the matter : — During the whole long reign of James I, 
the Puritans formed the majority of the House of Commons, a body in 
which only communicants of the Church of England could then sit. 
This great party, the preserver of English liberty, first took form in 
1564 ; it disbanded in 1644. These eighty years comprise the whole 
period in which the name of Puritan has a definite meaning. After 
1644, some of the Puritan leaders might have been found fighting for 
the King, some as Presbyterians fighting against Cromwell, some as 
Independents fighting for him, some as Baptists, and so on. The 
party was forever dispersed, and the name of Puritan had no more 
connection with current affairs -after that time, than had Lollard, 
Hussite or Crusader. 

From this body of Puritan Episcopalians came the settlers at Salem, 
Boston and the rest of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. The early 
emigrants brought with them the Episcopal prayer-book, and for some 
years the settlers at Salem adhered to that form of worship. Roger 
Conant, the father of Salem, had left Plymouth because the people 
there were anti-puritan and would not use the liturgy. When John 
Winthrop was starting from England for Salem, with a large company, 
he and others sent a letter to their Puritan friends who could not embark 
with them, and their letter is addressed "to their brethern in and of 
the Church of England,'' written by the colonists '^as members of 
the same body." When at length these emigrants came to disown the 
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ecclesiastical branch of the English government, they claimed that 
their motives were mainly political and that they still adhered to so 
much of it as possessed the vital qualities of a church. 

The Separatists, as their name implies, renounced the Church of 
England, and the thorough Separatists denied that it was even a Chris- 
tian church. They held that every congregation of believers, duly 
organized, was a complete church, and that neither king, bishop nor 
council could exercise any control over its internal affairs. It is notewor- 
thy that in matters of doctrine, Ritualists, Puritans and Separatists, all 
agreed. Their differences were confined to discipline, ceremonies and 
form of church government. But in social life they moved in different 
spheres. While the Puritans were largely from the lower gentry and 
the moneyed class next below, the Separatists were from humbler 
circles, and but a few of their leaders were from the ranks even of the 
yeomanry, a class of our English ancestors to which we have no parallel. 
Unseen in parliament, on the exchange or other prominent walks of 
life, they attracted public attention but little. But the eye of the 
government was upon them. 

In the previous reign, it was held that writing in opposition to the 
church service as prescribed by the Queen, was an act of hostility 
against the sovereign's authority and was therefore treason. By such 
decisions, pious, learned and devoted Separatist clergymen and laymen 
like Thacker and Copping, Dennis and Penry, Greenwood and Barrow, 
were sent to the gallows like common felons. Many others were 
thrown into prison where the government furnished them with neither 
food, fuel or bedding. In spite of private charity, many died even in 
the London jails, of hunger, cold and' pestilence. Others had their 
lives spared on condition of leaving the country with the penalty of 
death if they should return. Soon, departure from the country was 
forbidden, and those Separatists remaining were hunted out by an army 
of catchpoles, who not only robbed their prisoners but received a share 
of the confiscations by which the government sought to reduce the 
Separatists to beggary. 

Under James, the non-conformity of the Puritan clergy of the 
Church of England was sternly punished by spoliation and imprison- 
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ment ; but separation from the church, was visited with remorseless 
barbarity, both on preachers and congregations. 

Before this tempest of persecution, most of the Separatist 
congregations secretly fled to Holland. There, was a considerable de- 
gree of toleration. Other nations with suicidal bigotry were thinning 
out their able-bodied population, rather than allow any latitude to 
religious opinion; But the Dutch, in their terrible struggle for 
independence, had become at least morally indebted to people of many 
sects, and had learned that vigorous men and women are no small 
part of the riches of* a nation. Calvinists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and Catholics (if anti-Spanish), were not merely 
tolerated. The government provided them with church edifices and 
also supported their clergy. But when the Separatist fugitives came, 
the l)utch were afraid of offending King James, whose help they 
wanted, and so the new comers were ignored — that is, they were let 
alone and left alone, receiving no assistance and being subjected to 
no interference. 

Soon the Separatists disappeared from view in England. Of 
those who did not escape, many secured immunity by some occasional 
pretence of conformity, while the greater part, owing to the absence 
of regular means of inter-communication in the rural districts, found 
safety in obscurity. In 1607, there is known to have been but one or- 
ganized congregation of this kind remaining in the kingdom. This 
was at the little town of Scrooby, near the triple junction of Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire. Bichard Clifton and John Robin- 
son were the pastors, but the main stay of the body was William 
Brewster, afterwards their elder. As postmaster of that region with 
charge of public travel, he occupied a large, fortified mansion-house, in 
which for some time the flock met weekly in security, and were enter- 
tained by him. Active in assisting him was William Bradford, an 
orphan lad of seventeen, coming from a prominent yeoman family in 
a neighboring village. 

At length the retreat of Scrooby was invaded. Persecution grew 
hot and the congregation had to choose between a hypocritical conform^, 
ity or exile from the native land they dearly loved. With much 
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robbery of their little property by molesting constables, and with many 
sorrowful troubles, about a hundred of the members escaped after 
having been more than once driven back. Young Bradford led the 
way. Clifton, Kobinson and Brewster, although all marked subjects 
for persecution, guarded the rear — fearless patriarchs of the flock — and 
when they had seen the last man, woman and child safely away, they 
too eluded the foe and joined in the joyful re-union of their company 
at Amsterdam. 

In this city of refuge there were already two large congre- 
gations of English Separatists. These, with the unhappy tendency of 
radical reformers, were rent by internal controversies. The pastor of one 
was an able, strong man, bearing the not unusual name of John Smith. 
He declared immersion the only form of baptism, and being at a loss 
for some authorized agent, he proceeded to immerse himself before his 
congregation and then such of them as adhered to him. He taught 
that no translation can be the word of God, that singing set words 
is not lawful, and that it is wrong to flee from persecution, and at last he 
vibrated to Arminianism, all the time keeping up a sharp contest with 
his ftUow preachers. His society, in a succession of quarrels, went to 
pieces, and much of it was absorbed by the Dutch population. 

The other body was under the charge of Johnson and Ainsworth, 
men of remarkable power and attainments. Under such leaders, 
and with a large membership long winnowed by persecution, this 
congregation might have expected peace and prosperity. But after a 
time it was convulsed with excitement. Their eminent senior pastor 
and his wife were the subjects. This society of grave English- 
men, had seen one beloved pastor hung like a malefactor; they had 
themselves, many of them, suffered from impoverishing flnes and pest- 
ilential dungeons, had tasted often the full bitterness of death itself, 
and now were obtaining a laboriously earned subsistence in an alien, 
unsympathizing land. All this and vastly more they had endured 
that their church might be preserved. Surely it must have been 
some question of the highest importance, which would cause such a 
religious fraternity to become a scene of enmity. The church was sum- 
moned to determine the matter. They were true Congregationalists 
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in that, for they tolerated no councils of outsiders, but called on their 
own body to decide every question relating to internal affairs. The 
charges were duly made, and they are preserved in the writings of 
Gov. Bradford, as follows : — That their minister's wife wore whale- 
bones in the waist of her dress and in her sleeves, and had corked 
soles to her shoes ! Mrs. Johnson admitted the fact, but said that 
she was the widow of an English merchant and that her clothes, 
which she had before her recent marriage, were such as were gen- 
erally worn by women in her former station in life ; that she could 
not afford to lay them aside and buy new, but that she would al- 
ter them so far as she could without injuring them and that when 
she had occasion to procure more she would see that they were of 
austere simplicity. Notwithstanding her husband's approval of her 
position, the opposition became so violent that the pastor's father and 

brother, among others, had to be excommunicated, before the congre- 
gation could have peace. 

Bobinson, Brewster and Bradford had not sacrificed all that 
makes outward life most pleasant, that they might be allied with such 
fanaticism. Indeed, the distaste for fellowship was not altogether on 
their side. They held that the Church of England, in which they had 
spent their early life, with all its abuses was still a Christian church, 
and that pious members of it should be welcomed to their services and 
their sacraments. This the Separatists denounced as a deadly heresy ; 
they pronounced the new comers to be tainted with ^*the harlotry of 
Episcopacy," and would acknowledge them only as Semi-separatists. 
Clifton, like a worn-out war-horse, retired from labor. Robinson, with 
Brewster as his elder and Carver, soon after, as one of his deacons, re- 
moved forty miles away to the "goodly and pleasant city" of Leyden. 

In their new ,home, they hired for their pastor a great house, in 
whjch they held their religious services and which was their usual 
place of resort in the few hours of leisure. Bobinson soon weaned 
them from Separatism with its harshness and violence. He then 
formed them into a new sect called the Independent, but more gener- 
ally known to us as Congregationalist. That original church organ- 
ized by Robinson, still exists, in a vigorous condition, through its 
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transplanted moiety which formed, and still forms, the First Church 
in Plymouth. The church of the Pilgrim Fathers was, then, the 
parent of all the Independent or Congregational churches of our day. 
Baillie, the Scotch divine, who was no friend to this body, in criticising 
it says — "Mr. Robinson, their pastor, was a man of excellent parts, 
and the most learned, polished and modest spirit as ever separated 
from the Church of England." He adds that Robinson ruined the 
rigid Separation and became the author of Independency. While 
Robinson rejected bishops and set forms of worship, he thus speaks of 
bis belief: — "I have one and the same faith, hope, spirit, baptism and 
Lord, which I had in the Church of England." He also urged as a 
duty, that the preaching of the truth in that church should be attended 
by his people when they were out of reach of their own services He 
also invited to the privileges and ordinances of his church, the Dutch 
Reformers, the French Walloons, the Scotch Presbyterians and the 
English Episcopalians, but receiving them on their individual merits 
rather than on the bare fact of their diverse membership. Our Leyden 
church, then, had the belief of the English Episcopalian and the 
independent government of the English Separatist. To these it 
added a Christian liberality in unessential matters, which no other 
Christian body of England had yet begun to learn. Yet this liberal- 
ity was made a matter of reproach against it by various Puritan 
writers, who denounced Congregationalism with bitterness. 

Robinson was truly a father to his people. He was their adviser 
in business matters, and probably their agent and banker. He was a 
man of rare learning and clerical power, but he was full of energy and 
sagacity in worldly matters. All troubles and differences were sub- 
mitted to him, and so well did he adjust them that for the eleven years 
the flock remained together at Leyden, not one of the company ever 
went before a magistrate as a party. 

Our Pilgrims only won their subsistence by steady labor. They 
had to manage with a new language, to which like true Englishmen 
they took most unkindly ; they had to learn new occupation? and to 
form many new habits of life. Most of them had been agriculturists ; 
it was a fortunate training for them now to become manufacturers and 
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mechanics of many kinds. Thus^ Bradford became a silk-dyer. 
Brewster set up a printing-office, and from the style of some of his 
works, it is supposed that his type came from the famous JSlzevir 
office, probably by way of favor. Later, Brewster taught English to 
some of the students of Leyden University. He could not speak their 
language nor they his, rather a fatal impediment to school teaching, 
you may think. But in those days, gentlemen were likely to understand 
Latin better than their native language ; so Brewster and his pupils 
went on readily by having all their exercises in this tongue. They 
could, however, find no text-book of English grammar. Thereupon 
the learned elder made a system of grammar, basing it on the Latin. 
It would be a rare treat to find a copy of this pioneer grammar-book, 
but none survives. It is a pity that its successors have not more 
generally shared its fate. 

With the passage of years, the Pilgrims found their life in Hol- 
land unsatisfactory. Although their numbers had more than doubled 
by the addition of many valuable brethren who had come to them, yet 
many more were kept away by the hardness of their lot. Their chil- 
dren were beginning to lose the English character and language, some 
becoming sailors in Dutch ships and soldiers in the Dutch army, or 
adopting Dutch associations at Leyden. Sunday, as in most European 
countries, was made quite largely a day of games, merry-makings and 
diversions which could not always be approved on week-days. This 
state of things and the general licentiousness of the youth of the coun- 
try, combined with the other causes, made it evident that the next 
generation of the Congregationalist band would, in all probability, be 
assimilated with the Dutch population, and the sacred flame on the 
Pilgrim altar be forever extinguished. 

After much discussion it was decided to remove to. America. A 
tract of land near the coast of New Jersey was conveyed to them by 
the English corporation called the Virginia Company. King James 
would not officially recognise their emigration, and all they could ob- 
tain from him was a hint that if they gave no public cause of offense 
he would "connive at them." 
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The Leyden cbtirch was not much above two hundred strong. 
After many disappointments, part of this number sailed in the May- 
flower ; as they were the minority, the pastor remained with the Ley- 
den division, and sent the brave old elder with the colony. The 
emigrating company numbered one hundred and two ; of these about 
forty-eight, including both sexes, were adult members of the Leyden 
church. Something above fifty more were children, employes or as- 
sociates. At least twenty-two of the number were residents of England, 
who joined the company as it embarked Eighteen of the planters 
were accompanied by their wives, and seventeen brought children. To 
recapitulate, the Mayflower's passengers consisted of — 

41 men belonging to the colony, 
18 wives, 
10 girls, 
'2!,2 boys, 

9 male servants, minors, 

2 sailors hired for one year only. 
102 — Total. (See Appendix for the names.) 

The voyage was one of great discomfort and peril. The ship 
left Southampton August 15th, and after putting back twice on account 
of a small consort called the Speedwell and finally leaving her, the 
Mayflower got away from the English Plymouth on September 16th. 
The unfaithfulness and rapacity of the Adventurers who had agreed 
to arrange for the transportation, postponed the starting time for some 
months, and the expedition was becoming vastly more dangerous with 
the approach of winter. But the Pilgrims had put their little property 
into the necssary outfit, and if they should turn back till another 
spring, they would have no houses and no means of livelihood, while 
their dear bought equipment would be subjected to ruinous loss. On 
they must go, however near the stormy season might be. Eighteen, 
with Hobert Cushman at their head,had become discouraged and stayed 
behind with the Speedwell ; but those who remained, instead of dismay, 
felt gratitude that the Lord, knowing that their little company, already 
the scanty winnowings of the flock, was still too large for his purpose, 
had sifted it again and left it fitter for his work. The one hundred 
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and two passengers found the voyage full of hardship and great 
exposure. The Mayflower was sixty-seven days on the direct trip and 
had consumed ninty-nine days since her original departure from South- 
ampton. 

Her destination, as was just said, was the region of New Jersey. 
Now a company of Dutch merchants was intending to set tip a trading 
colony at New York and to occupy the adjacent territory. The Pil- 
grims were offered free transportation, with abundant herds of cattle 
and other provisions for thpir entire congregation, if they would emi- 
grate as subjects of this company and continue under the government 
of Holland The thrifty Dutchmen knew the value of these people. 
At Leyden, if a citizen wanted to entrust a job to a workman, he was 
glad to get one of " the English preacher's people," because they were 
ingenious and were sure to do just as they agreed. So, too, the native 
bakers and butchers all strove for the custom of the English families, for, 
no matter how poor the latter were, they always paid their bills when 
due. And when some of the French Protestants there, were before 
the courts, the magistrates reproved them by saying : — "These English 
have lived amongst us now these twelve years, and yet we never had 
any suit or accusation against any of them, but your strifes and quar- 
rels are continual I" 

Everything that a mere commercial company could well offer, was 
therefore at the disposal of Robinson's flock if they would go forth as 
Dutch colonists. Indeed, if our people could hd.ve been contented with 
European life, they had but to name the terms on which they would 
settle in Zeeland. But they were Englishmen. Their native land 
would only furnish them with impoverishment and a dungeon, but 
their untravelled hearts were still with her. Her lovely vales and 
bright rivers were to them forbidden ground, but her language and 
literature, her history and laws, her modes of thought and modes of 
action — in short, everything but her ecclesiastical usurpation of author- 
ity, — was dear to their hearts. With a remarkable, ay, heroic disre- 
gard of comfort and profit, they rejected every offer that looked to 
continued alienation. The great and good Bradford mingles patriotism 
with piety in the remark, that their children might rightly say: — "Our 
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fathers were Englishmen, which came over this great ocean and were 
ready to perish in this wilderness ; but they cried unto the Lord, and 
he heard their voice and looked on their adversity." The one great 
desire of the Pilgrims was the welfare of their posterity. It was, that 
their children, and their children's children, should live in manly in- 
dependence, ever constant in benefiting their fellow-men and in 
aflFectionately serving God. Let this Mr. Chairman, stand for your 
explanation, just made, as to the objects of their emigration ! For 
themselves they cared little, if they might but feel that wheli their 
eyes should become dim and their natural force abated, their sons and 
daughters would take up their work, with abiding faith and increasing 
knowledge, and through the countless generations, continue the great 
advance. 

Return we to the Mayflower. The Dutch merchants had deter- 
mined that if the Pilgrims were to continue Englishmen, they must 
be kept away from the district between the Connecticut and the 
Delaware, lest they obstruct the future Manhattan. These schemers, 
therefore, bribed Jones, the captain of the Mayflower, to land his 
passengers further north — a fact recently doubted, but one well proved 
and easily explained. Hence, after a fearful passage of sixty-seven 
days, the adventurers found themselves on Nov. 21st ( N. S. ), anchored 
at Cape Cod. Their efforts to pass around the cape to their intended 
destination, had been thwarted by the real or pretended inability of 
Captain Jones to make his way through the shoals. The increasing 
severity of the season, the pertinacious advice of Jones whose bad 
faith was still unknown, and the indications of wide-spread disease, 
induced the Pilgrims to accept the situation and make a speedy set- 
tlement in that vicinity. 

The leaders of the company commenced a series of explorations 
in their little shallop. At length, on December 21st, 162C ( N. S. ), 
the morning after a Sunday spent on Clark's Island, the exploring 
party found its way to the head of Plymouth Harbor. The shelving 
sand-beach stretched away for miles in either direction. The only 
rock that showed itself, was a dark, sienitic-granite boulder, not three 
yards long, lying at the water's edge and making just the landing- 
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place a party of winter navigators would require ; and it was gladly 
used. Ages before, Forefathers' Rock had been torn from its bed, 
many leagues to the northward, and borne by a mighty iceberg, had 
been dropped on that diluvial strand. There it had witnessed the 
passage of measureless eras, and had bided the time when, itself the 

oldest of Pilgrims, it also should be a "stepping-stone" foiT Christiaik 
civilization. 

This rock which formed a landing-place, proved also to be an 
index to the best spot for a settlement. The Bwlop returned to the 
cape, and on Dec. 26th, the ship with the rest of the company, was 
brought to the new port. The Atlantic tempests had left the May- 
flower with rent sails, strained rigging, splintered bulwarks and 
shattered hull ; but her great mission had been accomplished and her 
name made forever famous. Freedom's ark had found its Ararat ! 

In haste the building operations were begun. The men dis- 
regarded exposure and suffering, yet the storms were such that they 
could not work half the time. Along the high bank of a protecting 
rivulet, they laid out the present Plymouth way known as Ley den 
Street, and beside it were erected a public edifice twenty feet square, 
and seven small cottages. These were built in log-cabin style ; the 
chinks were filled with clay, the steep roofs thatched with swamp-grass, 
the chimneys made of sticks like a cob-house and lined with clay, the 
floors laid of split logs smoothed with an axe, and the small win- 
dows filled with oiled paper instead of glass. It had been intended to 
build ninteen of these cabins, but the first one had to be used for a 
hospital, and it is astonishing that strength was found to construct the 
other six. 

Death began its work before the first landing. The Mayflower 
was a craft of only 180 tons as then measured, or about two-thirds that 
size as we reckon. Although she was a large ship for her time, 
she was much smaller than many of the coasting schooners along our 
shores. In this narrow space had been cooped up the crew with their 
naval stores, together with the outfit, tools, household goods and a 
year's supply for the colony. There must have been very scanty space 
left for one hundred and two passengers — ^persons too who were ac- 
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tmitomed to free exercise and the comforts of an English yeoman's 
lutme. The art of preserving food was then little understood, and 

the only salt produced in England, that from sea-water, was highly 

eondacive to scorhutic and pulmonary disease. 

For four months and a half or more, the passengers had heen 
kept on hoard, sometimes for many days confined hy storms helow the 
hatches, and eren there drenched hy the leakage. That food con- 
itantly growing poorer, they must eat during the winter. Those who 
had found some escape firom ship-life hy going on the exploring ex- 
peditions, had fared even worse for food, and in some cases had con- 
tracted fatal diseases from the exposure. Consider further, the poor 
shelter and the few comforts that the newly landed invalids could have, 
and some mortality will not he surprising. Yet the actual result is 
almoat terrifying. Coughs and colds rapidly ended in quick consump- 
tion, while scurvy raged in its worst forms. As Leyden Street grew, 
with even pace grew the little cemetery at its foot. It was said of the 
colony after King Philip's war, that there was scarcely a house in 
which there was not mourning ; hut it might have heen as truly said 
of this first winter, that there was not a house where seven living did 
not mourn seven dead ; for at the end of the pestilence, the next sum- 
mer, the Mayflower's passengers numhered fifty-one living and fifty-one 
! 

At one time, there were only seven ahle to assist the sick. Yet 

who felt their own life ending, as Bradford records, used their 

last remaining strength to aid those weaker than themselves. Dark 

as was that long winter, it was irradiated hy the most self-sacrificing 

loTe. 

The survivors of the great sickness, feared that the Indian spies, 
ohserving the great numher of graves, would discover their awful loss 
of strength and he emholdened to attack them. They therefore felt 
compelled to smooth down the earth and sow the hurial ground with 
gnin. It may here he remarked that, not only are the graves of this 
^ half of the company unknown, hut that of the whole Pilgrim hand, 
hut two graves can he found in the Old Colony — those of Bradford and 
of John Howland. With the prevailing perversity, the inscription over 
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each of these graves is guilty of a gross hi under. Bradford is descrihed 
as "a zealous Puritan," and Howland is said to have heen the 
hushand of Gov. Carver's daughter Elizabeth, while the fact is that 
Carver had no children. 

With spring came health, and so siirely that three years later 

each of the fifty-one survivors of the first pestilence, was still living. 

The weak convalescents now began their agricultural labors. It was 

necessary for them to break up their land with the hoe or spade, and 

to manure it with alewives brought by hand up the steep bank of 

Town Brook. In this way, they planted twenty acres of Indian corn 

and sowed six acres of small grain, beside surrounding their houses 

with vegetable gardens. Some of their annoyances were novel. For 

instance, they had to guard their corn-field through the nights until 

the fertilizing alewivear were decomposed, for otherwise the wolves 
would dig up the fish and ruin the crop. 

In their work they were much aided by the advice and labors of 
Tisquantum. He was the only survivor of the Patuxet tribe of 
Indians, which had occupied the territory of Plymouth. Three years 
before, a plague had completely depopulated that region, and when 
Tisquantum returned from England, where a villainous ship-master 
had carried him as a slave, he found himself the solitary representa- 
tive of his people. He early conveyed the territorial rights of his tribe 
to the Pilgrims, and became an invaluable member of their commu- 
nity. He also induced two eminent chiefs of the Pokanokets to unite 
with them. 

The visit of Samoset to the Pilgrims, with his salutation of one 
word — Welcomb ! — is among the most widely known events in 
their history. Modern writers make the greeting — ^Welcome, 
Englishmen ! — but the additional word which they remember^ Samo- 
set himself forgot to say. The same spirit which seeks to change the 
woof and warp of Plymouth history into a fabric of modem manufac- 
ture^ has not even spared the name of this chief, but has sought to 
attune it to the sound of Sa-mo5-et. The emphasized a in the Indian 
language has the broad sound of aw which we give to the a in water. 
The name in question was pronounced iStii^-mo-set, as the word sachem 
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is correctly pronounced saw-kem. Sam-o-Bet soon returned to his own 
tribe in Maine. There various explorers had transactions with him^ 
and they record his name as Somerset or sometimes as Summerset. In 
the absence of authority^ names in such cases are spelled according to 
sound; a fact that goes far to show that the chieftain of the Kenne- 
beck called himself ^at^;-mo-set. A curious result of this phonographic 
tendency in spellings is found at the old landing place at the head of 
Buzzard's Bay. The original name was Manomet, pronounced in Indian^ 
Mdw-no-met. This sounds so like monument that it came to be so 
written^ and as the traveller on the Cape Cod railway learns ^m the 
shout of the conductor^ Monument it is to this day. 

The first autumn brought the colonists an abundant harvest. 
The sea teemed with fish and the woods with game. In grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the bounty^ a festival of Thanksgiving was ordered; 
and thus began one of the dearest institutions of Kew England. 
King Massasoit with ninety of his people^ enjoyed the hospitalities of 
his white friends, and this pioneer Thanksgiving was kept up in truly 
royal st^rle for three days. 

Soon after, came over the Fortune with thirty-five new colonists. 
They added much to the physical strength of the place, but as they 
brought no provisions for themselves and the ship's crew was at the end 
of its food, a severe famine resulted the next summer. Other causes 
produced a still more terrible famine the next succeeding year, 1623. 
In the midst of this distress, the ship Anne with her small consort. 
Little James, brought them an addition of sixty souls, many of them 
dear friends. The once merry faces of the colonists were now pale, 
and Winslow says that he has seen men sometimes stagger at noon- 
day for want of food. Yet all had excellent health and the work of 
the plantation went resolutely on. The new comers had brought some 
supply of food fortheir own support, and the others in time partook of 
their own rich harvest. One year of pestilence and two of famine 
had now been endured. Yet their population had increased more 
than three fold and the means of safety and comfort had multiplied. 
The skies were henceforth propitious, and from that day to this. 
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plenteousness has ever reigned at the hospitable firesides of the Old 
Colony. 

So far^ the pilgrims had no domestic animals to relieve their toil. 
To be sure; Longfellow in the Courtship of Miles Standish, represents 
John Alden in 1621, with his bull clad in broadcloth, conveying his wife 
on the beast's back, over hills, plains and rivulets, miles and miles 
away, to his home. The fact is, that neither at Plymouth nor any 
other place between Nova Scotia and Virginia, was there a horse or a 
bull, a cow or a calf. The only domestic quadrupeds known to have 
then been in Plymouth, were two dogs of the true English breeds of 
mastiff and spaniel; and John and Priscilla Alden had children play- 
ing at their home in Plymouth village, when the ship Charity in 1624, 
brought over the first neat cattle seen in New England. Moreover, 
the entire colony, at Alden's marriage, consisted of one street; and a 
bridal trip of half an hour's duration, would have placed the tourists in 
the unbroken wilderness. Still the poet will probably prevail, and 
find vastly more readers than grave truth-tellers like Palfrey and Steele, 
Young and Barry. Of all traditions, those relating to the Pilgrims 
seem the most unreliable. The whole tale of Standish's wooing by 
proxy is improbable enough, but two conflicting stories as to John 
Alden and Mary Chilton, are each impossible. One claims that at the 
famous landing of the Pilgrims, John was the first to jump upon the 
Kock, but the other says no, it was Mary. Now the descendants of 
these two fine young people, ( and your speaker is one of them ), 
have for generations maintained a warm controversy on this subject, 
asserting each the claim of his or her particular ancestor to this honor. 
But when we look for facts instead of fancy, we find that at the time 
of the landing, neither John Alden nor Mary Chilton were, or ever 
had been, within twenty-five miles of Plymouth Eock. 

The new settlement increased very slowly. Capital and influence 
favored the rival colony at Massachusetts Bay, and it required ten years 
for the Pilgrims to become able to bring the last of their congregation 
over from Holland. Still, much energy and skill were developed, and 
the Forefathers displayed an abundance of that enterprize, thrift and 
general ingenuity which is a proverbial characteristic of their wide- 
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spread prosterity. For thirteen years, their flour and meal was 
produced by pounding the grain in the family mortar ; then came a 
beating-mill, and then at Plymouth was set up the first grist-mill. 
As the towns multiplied; the miller held an important position in each 
new plantation. Thus, among the original settlers of Bridgewater? 
the place of honor is given to James Keith, the clergyman, and next 
to him comes Samuel Edson, the miller. Mr. Edson's lineal descen- 
dant and representative is our own revered fellow-citizen, who has so 
devotedly ministered in holy things to this community ever since it had 
a habitation and before it had a name. In this connection, let the 
fact be stated that one of the two pioneer clergymen of Taunton, 
adjoining the town of Bridgewater, was Nicholas Street, whose direct 
descendant has so long and faithfully proclaimed and illustrated 
among us, the faith of his ancestor. 

For a long time, lumber was sawed by hand, and finally an 
enterprising capitalist put up a saw-mill at Pembroke. Then, finding 
in the swamps and peat-beds, numerous deposits of ore in the form 
known as bog-iron, a smelting-furnace was established in that part of 
Taunton now Eaynham ; from that time to this, the Old Colony has 
been an important centre of the iron manufacture. 

Some of the Mayflower's passengers had been spinners and 
weavers in Leyden, and had brought their implements with them. 
Fine varieties of wild flax and hemp were found close at hand for their 
use. At length, in 1643, the civil war in England cutting off the 
supply of dry-goods, both Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay began 
the manufacture of cotton, bringing the material from Barbadoes. 
This year, 1643, should be especially memorable in our community — 
the seat of the Spindle City. 

To meet the heavy cost of transporting their various detachments, 
and the sort of goods they were long obliged to import, the Pilgrims 
organized a traffic with the natives in Maine, and also along Long 
Island Sound. To aid in the latter, they made a route over the line 
known to us as the Proposed Cape Cod Ship Canal. So early as 1627, 
they had vessels on each side of the isthmus, and a trading house at 
the south end of the short portage. While some of the Pilgrim band 
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were still living, the idea was advanced of cutting a ship-canal along 
this route. The centuries have rolled away, and the plan is still 
discussed in our legislative halls. It was a matter of especial interest 
to our late and distinguished fellow-townsman, Tappan Wentworth, 
who once accompanied the speaker over much of the region round- 
ahoutk Let us hope that our commonwealth will soon rallv sufficient 
enterprize to carry out this project of the Forefathers. 

The most important export of the colonists, was the fur of the 
beaver. This had been, until then, unused in England; but it 
became at once a favorite, the skins often selling for five dollars a 
pound. While the clam of Saquish Head has the credit of preserving 
the colony from extinction during the famine, the beaver is entitled to 
the merit of saving it from financial ruin. Canada makes the beaver 
one of her national emblems ; during a brief spasm of good taste she 
«ven placed his likeness on one of her postage stamps, instead of the 
over-used head of the queen. The people of our state should hold the 
animal in at least equal respect, and should commemorate him as an 
invaluable contributor to the relief of our fathers in the time of 
their greatest necessity. 

Little by little, the colonists' debt was worked out, while some- 
thing was found for public uses and much for the service of charity ; 
but Brewster had carried the snows of four score years to the grave, 
Standish had become an old man, and Bradford had begun to wear out 
under his continuous labors, when the last false agent and the last 
English Shylock, acknowledged final payment. Bad faith and extor- 
tion never gave them the thought of repudiation. They resolved all 
doubts in favor of their creditors, and scrupulously kept to the spirit 
as well as the letter of all contracts ; yet there were thoee whose 
violations of both, might have induced retaliation. They made al- 
most incredible efforts to maintain an unimpeached pecuniary credit ; 
and though they might leave their treasury barren of gold, they 
sought to store it abundantly with the priceless treasure of public 
honor. 

Allusion has been made to the early and intimate friendships 
between the Pilgrims and the Indians of the vicinity. In all their 
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dealings with the natives^ they ever displayed a high sense of justice, 
mixed with much generosity. King Massasoit was their devoted 
friend to the end of his long reign, which lasted till all the great 
leaders of the colony had passed away. In a solitary instance seven 
natives, all blood-thirsty conspirators, were slain by Standish, which 
fact caused the excellent Kobinson to write his famous rebuke — **0h 
that you had converted some before you killed any 1" But the act 
was performed under the earnest advice of Massasoit himself, and 
that humane ruler was a much safer guide under the circumstances, 
than was the good Bobinson, still in the shade of Leyden University. 
Both in Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, from the very beginning, 
the laws took special pains to protect the natives from all abuse, and 
the spirit of both governments towards them was highly philanthropic. 

We have the authority of the second Gov. Winslow, the first 
native-bom governor of our American states, for the statement that at 
the breaking out of Philip's War, these colonies did not hold an acre 
of land which had not been bought of the natives at prices mutu^ly 
deemed reasonable and satisfactory. James Otis, our great patriot' of 
Revolutionary fame, was a native of Plymouth Colony, and he has left 
the following statement : — "The Indians had perfect confidence in our 
fathers, and applied to them in all their difficulties. Nothing has been 
omitted which justice or humanity required. We glory in their con- 
duct ; we boast of it as unexampled." John Quincy Adams says that 
**the Indian title was extinguished by compact, fulfilling the law of 
justice betweeh man and man." Vattell, the eminent authority on 
national law, pays a high tribute to our ancestors for respecting the 
natural rights of the natives. From the founders of New England 
he draws the preceptive rule, and to them he gives due honor for 
estcbblishing it! 

The popular idea that the natives were wickedly used by the early 
settlers of our two colonies, is not borne out by the record. The 
persistence with which many of the descendants of those settlers 
strive to blacken the memory of their fathers by falsehood on this 
subject, if not caused by ignorance would be abominable in the 
extreme. Let it be answered by Massasoit's life-long devotion to the 
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Pilgrims ; by Tockamabamon's true-bearted friendsbip ; by Hobamok's 
dwelling in Plymoutb, between Stephen Hopkin's and John Howland's, 
from which after a companionship of many years, the leaders of the 
colony bore him to the grave, mourning over him as a Christian brother ; 
by the untiring zeal of Tisquantum, who died in their service, his pillow 
tended by Gov. Bradford, whom he asked to distribute his little treas- 
ures among his white friends and to pray that he might go to the 
Englishman's heaven; by the hundreds of converts drawn to the 
Christian fold, of whom the present town of Mashpee is a living 
monument. Yes I With Winslow, and Otis and Adams and Yattell^ 
we can praise the justice and honor the Christian philanthropy, with 
which the settlers of our whole commonwealth treated the natives. 

The laws of Plymouth deserve extended notice. Finding them- 
selves beyond the limits of their English patent and outside any 
organized district, the forty-one men of the company met in the 
Mayflower's cabin, and there signed an agreement by which they 
constituted themselves a government and promised obedience to 
such just and equal laws as the majority might enact. Here was a 
self-evolved democracy — a body-politic embracing the whole people, 
and based on the idea that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. Ay ! It was the first successful govern- 
ment of the kind the world had ever seen. The Greek and Koman re- 
publics were outrages on the rights of humanity ; the Swiss republic was 
a closely limited aristocracy of birth, and that of Holland was an 
aristocracy of land-owners. With no models, but with all precedent 
and prejudice the other way, our fathers in 1620, from the cabin of the 
Mayflower, proclaimed a government based on the mutual consent of 
its subjects, all free and equal before the law. Having thus shown 
theiy posterity how to make a constitution, they prepared the way for 
the Declaration of Independence, for they opened their first code of 
laws with the provision that no law, statute or order, should have any 
force over them until it had been adopted by their general court, and 
their general court then included all the adult males belonging to the 
company. They thus repudiated the doctrine that the English law 
followed all unchartered Englishmen to the ends of the earth. They 
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put the public will above Parliament. In 1643^ the federation of the 
four New England colonies was the very pattern of that revolutionary 
confederacy which culminated in our present union. Wonderful is it, 
that the great features of our federal government, should have been 
thought out and applied in our New England colonies, two centuries 
and a half ago ! 

So, too, of most of the distinctive features of our state govern- 
ment, copied throughout the country. Our institution of town govern- 
ment ; our records of births, marriages and deaths ; our registration of 
deeds and wills ; our periodical election of our local, officers, by the 
people concerned ; our limitation of public appropriations to certain 
specified objects; — these are among the creations of our fathers. 
That eminent English jurist, Lord-chief-justice Campbell, magnani- 
mously describes the early colonial legislation of New England as 
^'anticipating and going beyond most of the sidutary amendments 
which have been adopted in the reign of William IV and Victoria." 

The earliest engrossed law in Plymouth, was one securing trial by 
jury in all cases. Many other enactments show a nervous desire to 
secure to all justice, and to the criminal a justice tempered with mercy 
according to his penitence. Their king, James I, had found thirty-one 
crimes made capital by English law. He labored to increase the 
number, and he caused witches to be burned alive and a law to be 
passed by which poisoners should be publicly boiled to death. So fruit- 
ful was his example, that the thirty-one capital crimes soon became two 
hundred and twenty-three. Notwithstanding the bloody spirit of the 
mother country, the people of Plymouth made only five classes of 
crime capital, and of these they actually punished but two. 

Again, England long had and enforced laws to prevent people 
from dressing beyond their means or station. Then Connecticut 
followed the English example. The notorious Blue Laws, however, 
are a fiction ; and when a British writer makes them the subject 
of his ridicule, he needs some kindly school-boy to inform him 
that these famous Blue Laws were written in London by a returned 
traveller, who sought to burlesque the English sumptuary, laws as re- 
produced in the colonies. 
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Massachusetts Bay, too, had laws as to extravagance of dress, as 

is shown by the case of Alice Flynt. This lady had made herself a 
silk hood. Doubtless it was light blue without and pink within, with 

the front turned back in an alluring manner, and the flagrancy of the 

garment heightened by tasteful quilting. Whether she wore it to the 

general envy of the feminine attendants at the Old North church or 

not, she was speedily had before the magistrates. These worthies 

feared not the face of man, or woman either ; but they were in great 

dread of the adversary of souls, and regarded such adornments as this 

as among his choice agencies. By her own jhandiwork was fair Alice 

condemned, and an exemplary fine awaited her. She, however, put in 

the defense that she was possessed of an estate of £200. Thereupon 

the court ordered her discharge, ruling that a won/an worth £200 had 

a right to wear a silk hood. If that head gear was not Haunted be- 

fore the magistrates and matrons at the next weekly exercise, Alice 

Flynt was more or less than woman. 

Plymouth had no laws of this kind. Every one there might 
wear^ what he chose, provided he could get it. The liberty seems to 
have been improved, for in 1644, Secretary Morton considered the 
failure of the wheat crop to be a divine rebuke, in part, of the "licen- 
tiousness of wearing apparel," in which many had spent their 
previous earnings from this crop. 

Standish was too good a soldier not to know the positive benefit 
of a little military smartness of dress, and Elder Brewster, as we learn 
&om the inventory of his estate, had in his scanty wardrobe a 
violet-colored coat a green waistcoat and a sword. The only portrait 
existing of the Pilgrim Fathers, is that of Edward Winslow. This 
shows him in a neat doublet, adorned in front with some two dozen 
tasteful buttons arranged in a single row ; 'his ruffled wristbands are 
turned back over the cuffs, and the broad starched band around his 
neck, is fastened by a looped cord with tassels ; his hair flows dowA to 
his shoulders, his chin shows an imperial and his upper lip displays a 
nicely trimmed moustache ! These hirsute eno^ities might have 
caused him. niuch trouble in Boston, where the brave, noble, strong- 
minded, hard-headed Endicott, on succeeding Gov. Winthrop, gave 
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himself little rest until he secured the passage of a law compelliDg all 
the men of Massachusetts Bay, to hare their hair cut short — a reform 
in which both state and church were busily engaged at the very time 
Winslow was sitting to his painter. 

It is refreshing to notice how the men of the Old Colony dealt 
with witchcraft. This delusion then spread through the Christian 
world. In Europe, it had been encouraged in Catholic countries by the 
pope, and in Protestant states by Martin Luther, John Calvin and by 
James I of England. Every nation and every creed was under its 
control. One agent under Innocent VIII, boasted that he had sent nine 
hundred witches to the flames. Some German states averaged burning 
six hundred a year ; under the rule of the Long Parliament, England 
slaughtered three thousand, and between 1649 and 1659, Scotland 
burned or drowned four thousand. Charles Mackay estimates that 
during the life of John Alden, the Pilgrim, England put to death no 
less than forty thousand. So late as 1716, the English gallows found 
a victim on this charge. From the Mediterranean to the Arctic sea, 
Christendom was mad on this subject for several generations, and a 
tide of untold horror rolled back and forth. 

Of course such a world-wide superstition crossed the ocean with 
emigration. It found victims at Massachusetts Bay, at Connecticut 
and New York, and it even showed itself under the mild government 
of William Penn. Historical writers dilate on the nineteen victims at 
Salem, as if the colonists were exceptional in cruelty and superstition, 
but the enormous slaughter carried on in Europe, and generally with 
a frenzied barbarity unknown here, should throw the Salem Witch- 
craft into the remote background. 

The dread superstition could not have been expected to pass by 
Plymouth Colony, nor did it." The people of that colony were too modest 
to deny what all the rest of the Christian world declared to be true. 
They therefore, like the mother country and the sister colonies, recog- 
nized the existence of witches and made a law against them. But the 
force of a law lies ^^in the application of it," and the application was 
not made in haste. 

The first case was in 1660, when Mrs. Dinah Sylvester of Scituate, 
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charged Mrs. William Holmes with witchcraft. The complainant 
testified very clearly that she had several times seen the prisoner, at 
night-fall, assume the form of a hear^ and in that character perform 
divers diaholical antics. Small chance for life would Mrs. Holmes 
have had in most of the enlightened centres of Europe or her chartered 
colonies ; but in Plymouth, John Eohinson's people had a leaven of 
common sense which was working moderately then, hut destined to 
work more powerfully in the future. The court heard the case through 
and made this decision : — That Mrs. Holmes was not guilty, and be re- 
leased. That Dinah Sylvester, having brought a false and heinous 
charge against her neighbor, should be fined toenty^ pounds and 
be publicly whipped; but that if she should choose to confess 
that she had made an unfounded and wicked accusation, and should 
satisfy William Holmes for his costs and charges, then she should go 
free and the first penalty should be remitted. It is not at all strange 
that she accepted the alternative, and walked no more in the thorny 
path of a witchcraft detective. 

The second case was in 1674, when Mary Ingraham of Plymouth 
was charged with witchcraft. The jury heard the case and promptly 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. These two cases were the alpha 
and the omega of the matter. The delusion long raged elswhere, but 
it never again intruded itself before the magistrates of the Old Colony. 
The sable clouds of superstition might still cover the heavens, but in 
the pall there was a little rift, through which a single ray of light 
stole down and formed a halo around Plymouth Kock. 

It is often stated that the Pilgrim Fathers limited the right of 
suffarage to their church-members. This is not true. Massachusetts 
Bay had such a law, but not Plymouth. Myles Standish, for instance, 
though not a member of their church, was during the thirty-six years 
of his life there, one of their chief officers and councillors in both civil 
and military capacities. Yassall of Scituate, an Episcopalian, held a 
military commission ; and James Brown, a Baptist leader, was many 
times elected an Assistant, or Governor's Councillor. 

When Roger Williams first left Massachusetts, he went to Ply- 
mouth and for some three years was associate pastor of the church 
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there. He records, that when he finally fled from Salem, his "ancient 

friend," Gov. Winslow, advised him to settle on the Providence side of 

the river, where he might he independent of all the colonies "and we 

should he loving neighbors together." Afterward, Massasoit insisted 

that Providence fell within the lines of Pokanoket. This, if proved, 

would have brought it under the government of Plymouth. Williams 

states that while the question was pending, he was assured by 

"the prudent and Godly Governor, Mr. Bradford, and others of his 

Godly Council," that in any event his heterodox and heterogeneous 

plantation should not he disturbed. 

The Hutchinsonians, driven out from Massachusetts Bay in 1638, 

applied to Plymouth for a tract of land on which to settle. Secretary 

Morton thus officially states the result ? — 

*'The government of Plymouth aforesaid, considering they were 
their countrymen and fellow subjects that were thus distressed and 
destitute of habitation, although they had their errors in as great dis- 
like as those from whence they came, yet pitying them in their present 
straits, granted their requests." 

Afterwards the territory occcupied by these sectaries was ad- 
judged to be outside of Plymouth, but the better portion of them, 
under the lead of Gov. Coddington, sought to be annexed to her. 
But for the bigotry and arrogance of the Massachusetts 'Bblj governmentf 
Plymouth would doubtless have come to include Narragansett Bay 
and Providence, and would now be one of the foremost states of New 
England, excelling in agriculture, manufactures and commerce. The 
older colony often saw her rights set at naught by her younger but 
greater sister of the Bay. Finally, when had come the 72d annivers- 
ary of the landing of the Forefathers, she had lost that independent 
existence so dear to her, and was bitterly lamenting her enforced 
union with her once domineering neighbor. Now that we approach 
the close of the second century of that union, we can see abundant 
cause to rejoice over that which caused our ancestors such sorrow, for 
the differences between the two live only in history, and time has long 
since made us completely one, not only in territory but in the inmost 
heart and soul. 

But the range of subject proper to an occasion of this sort, scarcely 
includes this matter. The history of the Pilgrim Fathers in strict- 
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nesSy has little to do beyond the death of Edward Winslow in 1655, of 
Myles Standish in 1656 and of William Bradford in 1657. This three- 
years period left behind none of the great leaders. Therefore, let us 
take a somev^hat closer view of these leading spirits in the early days 
of their labors. 

Landing at Forefathers' Kock, some pleasant evening in the au- 
tumn of 1621, we inspect the settlement. Directly before us is Cole's 
Hill, the burial place. Just beyond is the great corn-field. There, 
with the" governor and the elder at their head, every man and youth 
has just finished a hard but cheerful day's work. The toilers are now 
resting by their firesides. 

Turning up Leyden Street, we first find four thatched store-houses, 
one of which is the temporary meeting-house. Beyond, up the slope, 
are the seven rude cabins already described. Behind, in -Town Brook, 
are moored the shallop and fishing boats. The paper windows of the 
little dwellings are aglow, some with pine-knot fires and some with 
rude lamps fed with fish-oil. Through the cracks of the first door we 
may chance to see Dr. Samuel Fuller, their skillful surgeon, making 
botanical researches for the public good, or studying Sir John Har- 
vey's book, for the great discovery by the latter, of the circulation of the 
blood, was made within a year of the sailing of the Mayflower. In 
another hut, Myles Standish is framing the first vocabulary of the Po- 
kanoket dialect, for he is the Indian linguist of the colony and Hobo- 
mok is his pet teacher ; or the little captai^ may be expounding 
Bariflfe's Artillery to Stephen Hopkins, John Howland and John Alden 
who all have a martial turn, or he may be deep in one of his favorite 
volumes, Caesar's Commentaries, and Homer's Iliad. Next, we may 
find the accomplished Edward Winslow enjoying the classics that he 
brought from the university ojf the-Cam. Further on, the stately yet 
benignant Brewster is translating the gospel from his Greek testa- 
ment," while Kichard Warren follows him in his Geneva version 
At the head of the street, we peep in and see a face full of cheerfulness 
and earnestness, of thought and care, of sagacity allied to dignity 
and enthusiasm. Against the wall is a scanty array of books, some on 
philosphy and history, some in Latin, Greek, French and Dutch, all 
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showing marks of use. But the inmate is now studying the Psalms in 
Hebrew, for Gorernor Bradford considers it among the choicest of 
privileges to '^see the ancient oracles of God in their native beauty ]" 
When a company of nineteen jaded planters can show us men 
like these, we may well feel that they have a purpose which they will 
accomplish in no common manner. 

Take again a day of military drill. The hired seamen tend the 
battery on the hill. The nineteen men of the colony exercise at ex- 
posed points. Captain Standish is himself a host. Every one feels 
the mngnetism of his eye and voice. No drill-master could have 
eighteen more obedient or zealous recruits. He inspires everybody 
with courage, and with subordination too. Look at his little army, 
drawn up in two ranks of nine each. In the first rank see Bradford. 
Then Elder Brewster with musket promptly handled, for he teaches 
his flock that they who pray for safety must do all they can to promote 
the desired end ; he would far rather convert a foe than harm him, 
but he would not dream of receiving the first fire. Then comes 
Edward Winslow, and next is Allerton, still a worthy companion but 
yet to be perverted, and then Dr. Fuller, Warren, Hopkins, Howland 
and Alden. We need not look at the nine file-closers, for with such 
leaders they mvst prove heroes. 

Such a force is hardly conquerable. The three hundred at 
Thermopylae are said to have been worn-out with their continued 
victory and to have finally sunk down from fatigue, not defeat. So 
our Pilgrims, in defence of their hearth-stones, might have been worn 
out but not beaten, and their invaders would long have recalled the 
struggle with anguish. 

The attachment of Myles Standish to the Pilgrim colony will 
forever remain a puzzle. While religious and parental zeal led the others 
to defy privation and danger, such could not be the controlling in- 
fluences with Standish. His fair and gentle partner, Bose, was child- 
less, and he is not known to have had any special views on theology. 
Recently a writer in the Catholic World has ingeniously argued that 
Standish belonged to the church of Eome ; the argument may not 
be conclusive to this extent, but it well shows that he was not identified 
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with the Pilgrim faith. The scion of a distinguished family, an officer 
in the English army with unlimited preferment opening before him 
through the ending of the great trucQ of Holland, a man of the world 
with no particular sympathy with Eobinson's church, a person of chol- 
eric temper and a taste for authority — at thirty-six years old, he abandon- 
ed everything else and allying himself with the Pilgrims, was for thirty- 
six years longer the most chivalrous, devoted and modest of com- 
panions. Ko work was for him too dangerous or difficult ; nonetoo 
humble or disagreeable. As a military leader and as a magistrate, as 
an engineer and an explorer, as an interpreter and a financial agent, as 
a most industrious and self-sacrificing' citizen, and as the tenderest 
of nurses in the time of pestilence, he displayed a wonderful versatility 
of talent and the highest nobility of character. Great as a ruler of 
others, he was far greater as a ruler of himself. His services merit 
the most grateful recollection, and his name is worthy of the highest 
public honor. ^ 

Improbable in the last degree was it, that such a man as Standish 
would sacrifice his European position for the purpose of taking his 
blooming wife to a hut in an unknown wilderness, with a band of 
religious refugees. Unlikely, too, had it been that William Bre.wster 
would abandon the ease and profit of his official position at Scrooby, 
for the sake of becoming the leader of a scattered band of despised 
dissenters, whose certain lot was persecution and poverty. Few lads 
like Bradford, bom to a position of independence and local dignity, 
could have been expected to reject a life of plenty and cast in his lot 
with those who at first sight would hardly have attracted his joyous 
disposition. So, too, of Edward Winslow, with competent fortune, a 
university training, a good social position and a winning, polished, 
manner — ^how strange that he should have gone to Leyden and en- 
quired out the Pilgrim fugitives — the only Congregational church in 
the world — that he might find in it a home of toil and peril. These 
men were all essential to the great undertaking, and as soon as 
one was required, he promptly came. 

Kecall now the fraud of the ship-master. Without beasts of 
burden and broken down by pestilence, the colonists, in their first year 
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could hardly have subdued enough of their New Jersey land to afford 
them a crop sufficient to avert starvation. The neighboring Indians 
would have been hostile, and their Dutch rivals would have sought 
their ruin. As it was, they were brought to a region which had re- 
cently been under cultivation, and from which the natives had been 
removed by an all-destroying plague. The land lay vacant, and the 
great Indian ruler of the adjacent nation was glad, for his own protec* 
tion from hostile tribes, to make with them a fraternal aud enduring 
alliance. Had their voyage been honestly conducted, it is quite 
probable that the colony would not have survived its second year. 

Well may they have felt that their affairs were guided by a 
Divine Director ; and in this the believers in special providences will 
agree with them. And those who hold to general rather than special 
dispensations of the Creator, must admit that wonderful coincidencea 
strengthened the faith of our fathers. Let those who think that faitb 
too strong, consider the mountains it removed, the crooked-places it 
made straight and the rough places it made plain, and judge whether a 
more philosophic and untrusting belief, would have nerved its followers 
to nobler fortitude, sublimer sacrifices or more glorious results. 

Our fathers' religion made them cheerful Christians. Affection 
rather than fear, influenced their devotions. Their prayers were gen- 
erally short and frequent, their sermons and exhortations usually 
practical and familiar, and their worship freely interspersed with 
sacred music. They never hung their harps on the willows, but in the 
time of deepest sorrow they were ready with unshaken voices, to "sing 
the Lord's song in a strange land." They received the ills of life as 
the dispensations of an all-wise Father, and when life ended went 
rejoicing to their rest. 

Thus far we have taken a series of semi-detached views of the 
Pilgrim Fathers — a name which not only includes the people of the 
Mayflower, but also those who came by the Fortune in 1621, and the 
Anne and the Little James in 1623. These all form the band called 
Thb Fobefathebs. ^ Among them were from forty-five to fifty women 
and girls, and we should most imperfectly commemorate this anniver- 
sary were we to pass by in silence the Pilgrim Mothers. Of these 
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Bainted heroines, we can know but little. None of their fair faces 
have been transmitted to us by the artist, and their individual merits 
occupy *most scanty space on the page of the historian. But the little 
we can learn, greatly strengthens the conviction we should have had 
without it, that our ancestors must have been worthily mated. 

We cannot doubt that in that first fearful winter, feminine affec- 
tion soothed many an agpnized sufferer and cheered many a soul de- 
parting down the dark valley. 0, how often did one who felt her 
own hour drawing rapidly near, rally her departing energy that 
she might relieve some dying companion ; and when the couch at 
length was vacant, dropping upon it with an uncomplaining, ay, a 
Christian fortitude, await the time when the feet of those who had 
buried her beloved, should come to bear her out also. And when a 
brighter season had come, with healing on its wings, what strength 
was added to the Pilgrim Father's arm and head and heart, by the 
companionship and counsel of her who far more than halved his life's 
sorrows and doubled its joys. 

In 1602, Gosnold planted a colony on an island in Buzzard's Bay, 
but when the first autumn waned, the settlers lost heart and returned 
to England. Five years later, Popham and Gorges established a 
company at the mouth of the Kennebeck, but at the close of the first 
winter, that too returned home. The excellent White made an un- 
successful attempt at a settlement on Cape Ann ; and in 1622, Weston 
essayed a costly plantation at Weymouth. Weston's men boasted 
that they should succeed, because they had taken care not to do like the 
people of Plymouth who had encumbered themselves with women and 
children ; but within a year, they were able to escape from the wreck 
of their settlement only by the aid of their encumbered neighbors of 
Plymouth. Lord Bacon among his few unwise sayings, makes this 
remark — "the best works and of greatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarried or childless men." Weston's men 
could have taught the great Bacon something not dreamed of in his 
philosophy. 

It was because of its women and children that Plymouth was 
permanent from the beginning, for it was founded on a rock in more 
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senses than one. The Pilgrim Father who brought with him his wife 
and little ones, came to stop. His rude cabin was to him a home, and 
around that domestic altar were the things of earth most dear to. his 
soul. He return I Why that would be going away from home — a 
home ever more and more dear from daily associations, and more and 
more sanctified by the ashes of the dead. His beloved ones living, 
rendered it possible for him to stay, and dying made it seem impossi- 
ble for him to go. 

Yes I But for this blessed element, Plymouth might well have 
gone the way of the other New England settlements. Then Massa- 
chusetts Bay would have continued desolate, and as Gov. Hutchinson 
tells us, the trebly discouraged colonists of Virginia would, in all 
probability, have adandoned their shattered settlement. Before a 
a new colonization could have found support, France would have made 
good her claim, by extending down our northern sea-board until she 
met Spain advancing from the south, unless Holland had retained her 
hold of the centre. The careful student will find no extravagance in 
the assertion, that to the Pilgbim Mothers we owe the very existence 
of an Anglo Saxon republic on the western continent I Fitting was it, 
that the latest survivor of the Mayflower's company should be a wo- 
man — Mary Allerton Cushman, who from Plymouth, in 1699, at the 
age of ninety, departed for that brighter shore and firmer rock 
where life's weary pilgrims are re-united in an eternal home. 

To the Pilgrim Fathers has often been applied the saying — 
"They builded better than they knew." It has been replied that 
they were founders, not builders. Yes, they were like him who in the 
deep excavation overcomes the quick-sand and shale-bed, and on a 
firm basis lays his rough, unsightly ashlars and as he advances fills 
in his trench, covering his work from the passing eye. Often is he 
ignorant as to the precise edifice that shall crown his labors. That, 
he leaves to the higher cultivation of those who are to follow him. 
But if his foundation has been so truly laid that it will unshrink- 
ingly bear up any structure, even of more recent design and use, 
we know that the skill and faithfulness of the early workman were 
such as modern science could not improve. 
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It was the work of the Pilgrims to lay deep down, a substra- 
tum of perseverance and self-sacrifice, of charity and philanthropy, of 
civil freedom, of public education and public virtue. They wrought 
in the spirit of John Bobinson's farewell counsel, that as ^'the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy word,'' 
they should be prepared to receive that further light whenever it 
should come. Hence they trusted to the increasing intelligence of 
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their posterity to carry on the work they had begun. They sought less 
to decide questions for the future, than to prepare the future to decide 
its questions for itself. Men are to be judged by the generation in 
which they live and the light which is given them. And when we 
find the Pilgrim Fathers in advance of their generation, and seeking 
longingly for farther light, we know that they are worthy of all our 
praise. 

Freedom of conscience, as we understand it, was unknown in 
1620. Even the word '^toleration" had not then the sense we give it. 
Our fathers came out into the wilderness to found a home where they 
and theirs might live and worship according to their own ideas of 
right. With a great price obtained they this freedom. They did 
not invite to their asylum the advocates of incompatible beliefs. 
They sought harmony, not strife. Tet the Episcopalian, the Baptist 
and the Antinomian, fleeing from the persecution of Massachusetts 
Bay, found in the Old Colony, a quiet home. They were required only 
to respect the rights of others, to obey the civil laws, and to live consist- 
ently with the conscientious scruples they professed. 

Thus, John Myles with his Baptist flock, escaping from tke 
British Swansea, found at Boston Bay no rest for the sole of his foot ; 
but coming to Plymouth Colony, a dwelling-place was given him, and 
there, in a new Swansea, arose the first Baptist meeting-house in the 
limits of our present commonwealth. The leaders of that little church 
were not treated as strangers, but they were welcomed to offices of 
honor and power by the Gongregationalist majority. If the latter ex- 
tended scanty hospitality to the avowed missionaries of discord who 
sometimes invaded their soil, they at least avoided the anarchy of 
Bhode Island and the not bloodless revolutions of Maryland. The 
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Pilgrim Fathers wedded liberty to law, and charity to prudence. 
Judge them by the wise and good of their own day, and by the glo- 
rious results through which, though dead, they still speak. Then 
shall we find the closing lines of that ode from which, Mr. Chairman, 
you just now so appropriately quoted, as full of truth as of beauty — 

"Ay ! Call it Holy Ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained, what there they found — 

Freedom to wobship God !" 
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APPENDIX. 

Passengebs Abeiving at Cape Cod Bay in the 
Mayflowbb Nov. 21, 1621. 

Those in italics died the first year. Mr. and Mrs. are prefixed 
according to the custom of that time ; they were usually written and 
spoken as Master and Mistress. Those marked * were the fathers of 
the children of same sirname. Those marked t left behind wives who 
came soon after. Of the adults, each woman was the wife of the man 
named next above. The age at landing, as far as known, is inserted 
thus (60). The dates after some names show the time of death. In 
case of doubt the last figure is omitted. The children are arranged, as 
near as may be, in the order of seniority. 

Adult Colonists — 59. 

Mr. John Carver, John Tilley,* 

Mrs,' Katharine Carver, Bridget Tilley, 

Mr. William Bradford, (30).. 1657. Thomas Rogers,* 
Mrs, Dorothy Bradford, Thomas Tinker^ 

Mr. Edward Winslow, (25) . . 1655. His Wife, , 

Mrs, Elizobbeth Winslow, John Rigdale, 

Mr. William Brewster,* (60) 1643. Alice Rigdale, 

Mrs. Mary Brewster 1628? James Chilton^ 

Mr. Isaac Allerton,*(32) . . . 1659. His Wife, , 

Mrs, Mary Allerton, Edward Fuller,* 

Mr. Sam'l Fuller,t Surgeon, 1633. His Wife, ^ — 

Capt. Myles Standish,(36) ..1656. John Turner,* 

Mrs, Rose Standish, Francis Eaton* 1637. 

Mr, Christopher Martin, Sarah Eaton, 

Mrs, Martin, Moses Fuller, . . ' , 

Mr. William Mullins,* John Goodman, 

Mrs. Mullins, Thomas Williams, 

Mr. William White,* Degory Priest f (41), 

Mrs. Susanna White 1680. Edmund Margeson, 

Mr. Stephen Hopkins*.... 1644. Richard Britteridge, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hopkins... 164-. John Allerton, 

Mr. Eichard Warren f ...1628. Peter Brown 1634? 

John Howland,(27) 1673. Gilbert Winslow, (21st yr), 

George Soule 1680. Edward Dotey (Doten), .... 1655. 

^^ohn Crakston. * Richard Clark, 

rancisCook*t (38?) 1663. Thomas English, 

John Billington* 1630. Richard Gardner, n 

Ellen Billington, John Alden, (21) 1687. 

Edward Tilley, Edward Leister 162-. 

Ann Tilley, 

Sailors Hibed fob Onb Yeab — ^Pbobably Minobs. 2. 

William Trevor, ^Ely. 

Hibed Sbbvants — ^Minobs. 9. 

John Hooke, Solomon Prower, 

Roger Wilder, Edward Thompson, 
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Elias Story, Robert Carter, 

William Holheck, John Langemore, 

William Latham 164-? 

Youths and Childben. 

Priscilla Mullins after 1687. Constance Hopkins (over 13) 1676. 

MaryChilton 1679. Mary AUerton, (11) 1699. 

Mrs. Carver's maid, Damaris Hopkins, 

Elizabeth Tilly, (14) 1687. Humility Cooper, 

Desire Minter, Ellen More. 

Eemember Allerton, (over 13) 

Boys— 21. 

Love Brewster 1650. John Cook, '' 1694. 

Wrestling Brewster 164- Richard More, " 1650. 

Jos&ph Mullins, Jasper More, 

Bartholomew Allerton, A Brother of do. 

John Crakston, Jr.. 1628? Henry Sampson (6), 1684. 

Giles Hopkins, (about 15), Eesolved White. after 1690. 

Turner, Tinker, 

Turner, (2nd) Samuel Fuller, 

John Billington, Jr., 1628-9. Samuel Eaton (infant). 

Francis Billington, Oceanus Hopkins, do., before 1650. 

Joseph Eogers, after 1650. 

SUMMABY. 

Sanrived. Died. Total. 

Adults 23 36 59 

Seamen 2 2 

Servants 1. 8 9 ' 

Girls 10 1 11 

Boys 15 6 21 

51 61 102 

Howland, Wilder, Latham, Jasper More and the maid-servant 
belonged to Carver's family. 

Eichard More to Brewster's 

Soule, Story and Ellen More to E. Winslow's 

Hooke to Allerton's. 

Prower and Langemore to Martin's. 

Carter to Mullins'. 

Holbeck and Thompson to White's. 

Doty and Leister to Hopkins'. 

Young Henry Sampson and Humility Cooper lived with their 
cousin, Edward Tilley. 

Martin, Hopkins, Billington, Warren, J. Allerton, English, Alden, 
Trevor and Ely, with the families of the first three, joined the 
party when it reached England. It is not improbable that Standi sh, 
Gardner and Gilbert Winslow did the same. Therefore, not more than 
80 of the company were from Leyden. Allowing for the younger 
children and servants, it is evident that not many if any more than 50, 
were from Kobinson's communicants. 
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Before the close of the meeting, Dr. John 0. Green, President 
of the Old Residents' Historical Society, presented the following 
Resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: — 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That if any ever tire in reading or listening to the 
Old Pilgrim's story, we shall notice that it is never a weary one to 
those who know it hest and have read it oftenest. "Stem, rugged, 
unattractive, in all its features and incidents, it is only as human 
nobleness in aim, in endurance and constancy wrought itself into the 
story, that it will hold the respect and interest of those, who from 
time to time, in changing generations, open it in a wise and earnest 
way." 

Resolved, That if there ever in the two hundred and fifby-siz 
years of our country's history, has been a time, when the stem piety, 
the unchanging rectitude and absolute unselfishness of those men 
should be held up to the special study and imitation of the rulers and 
the ruled, throughout the length and breadth of our land, it is the 
present. 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this assembly are hereby 
tendered to those whose thoughtful consideration originated the idea of 
this celebration, in our young City, and to our City Government who 
have encouraged it. 

Resolved, That we more particularly tender our thanks to the 
Hon. John A. Goodwin, for his most interesting and instructive 
address, so full of the fruits of careful study and discriminating 
research. 



Note. Since the foregoing was delivered the writer's attention has 
been called to a revised edition of Barnes' Brief History of the United States 
and to Barnes' Hundred Years of American Independence. Both of these set 
forth with great exactness and cleaness the distinction between the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans, and they deserve to be classed in this respect with the 
work of Col. Higginson's 
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